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Teachers often had 8 grades in one room 


Northeastern Wisconsin's landscape 
once was dotted with one-and two-room 
schools. 

They dated from the days when there 
were no school buses to provide rural 
transportation. The days of children 
walking “three miles and all uphill in 
temperatures of 20 below'* — while 
being an exaggeration — was not far 
from the truth. 

Some teachers had difficulties as 
well. While teaching was considered an 
honorable career for young women in 
the early part of this century, many left 
the profession once marriage and moth¬ 
erhood beckoned. 

By today’s standards, conditions were 
challenging. The teacher was also the 
fireman and janitor besides spending 
the entire day with her charges which 
included all eight grades in one room. 

The salary was minimal, conditions 
varied from school to school, and 
teacher turnover was great. During the 
Great Depression, many married 
women lost their jobs because school 
boards wanted to ensure that heads of 
households had work. 

Grades were grouped for instruc¬ 
tional purposes because time was so 
vital. Grades 3 and 4 might be grouped, 
for example. 

One year the teacher would use 
Grade 3 materials, and the next year it 
would be Grade 4. However, a student 
could be in a situation where this year 
it would be Grade 4 material and next 
year would be Grade 3. 

Students did help each other, which 
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was vital in making the system work. 
Brighter students would listen in on 
what was happening in the upper grade 
and would learn a lot more than what 
their grade required. 

To train teachers for the rural 
schools, county colleges were es¬ 
tablished early in the century For 
future teachers, the county schools 
were less expensive than the state col¬ 
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Teacher college: County colleges, suchas the Door-Kewaunee 
County College above, were built early in the century to train teachers 
for Wisconsin’s rural schools. 


lege in far-off Oshkosh. 

The county colleges granted degrees 
after two years. Many teachers who 
went this route later took evening or 
Saturday classes at a state teacher col¬ 
lege or Silver Lake College in Mani¬ 
towoc to better themselves. A four-year 
degree enabled them to get into city 
school systems, which paid better. 

Door and Kewaunee counties com¬ 
bined their resources into the Door- 
Kewaunee County College. It was locat¬ 
ed in Algoma and also included a 
dormitory’. The first buildings do not 
exist. 


The present buildings were con¬ 
structed in 1935 and 1940. Surrounding 
counties did the same. With changing 
state laws in the late 1960s requiring 
more training for teachers, the death 
knell sounded for these unique colleges. 

The building in Algoma was re¬ 
modeled to house the Algoma Library 
and the police department. Colleges in 
Marinette and Kaukauna were torn 
down. Manitowoc's was saved from 
demolition by the Manitowoc County 
Historical Society. 

(Submitted by Jerry Abitz, Kewaunee 
County Historical Society) 















